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a   circulation  beyond that of the  most  popular
novels, declares  that "nine hundred and ninety-
nine parts out of the thousand of the produce of
every man are the result of his social inheritance
and environment" ; and Mr. Kidd, a socialist in
sentiment if not in definite theory, urges that the
comparative insignificance, the comparative com-
monness, and dependence for their efficiency on
contemporary social circumstances, of the talents
which we are accustomed to associate with  the
greatest inventions and discoveries, is proved by
the fact that some of the most important of these
have been made by persons who, " working quite
independently, have arrived at like results almost
simultaneously.      Thus    rival    and    independent
claims,3'  he  proceeds, "have been   made  for the
discovery of the differential calculus, the invention
of   the   steam-engine,  the  methods  of spectrum
analysis, the telephone, the telegraph, as well as
many other discoveries."    Further, to these argu-
ments a yet more definite point has been added
by the contention that, as socialist writers put it,
"inventions   and   discoveries,   when   once   made,
become common property," the mass of mankind
being cut off from the use of them only by patents
or other artificial restrictions.

The aim of socialists in pursuing this line of
reasoning is obvious. It is to demonstrate, or
rather to suggest, that" the monopolists of business
ability," in spite of their comparative rarity and
the importance of the services performed by them,